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with fee assistance of the illustrious Padre Secche, a fine spring was
found in the mountains only one mile from the town, and tne generous
Padre calculated the work, the expense, and all the possibilities, which he
.pronounced to "be met without difficulty. But on my return here this
samoier I am disappointed with the progress made; and it is all assigned to
the want of money (or to the want of spirit ?). The sufferings of the poor
women in the winter going down in the frost and ice two miles for the
waterj as well as the excellent character of the people for industry,
honesty, and religious faithfulness to their sovereign, induce me thus to
trouble your Excellency and to implore you to intercede with His
Holiness to grant them a small sum for carrying out this work. I beg to
assure your Excellency that I join most sincerely in this supplication,
Having now had four years' experience of this good and righteous people.

" Craving pardon for the liberty I take, and avowing that I would not
take it, did I know any one else for this benevolent task, I have the
honour to remain, my Lord Cardinal,

" Your Eminence's most humble and grateful servant,

" JOSEPH SEVERN."

In 1878 was issued the book to which he had looked
forward with so much Interest; the collection of Keats's
letters to Miss Biawne. He could not but be gratified by
the generously-worded dedicatory preface, and, as a friend
has informed me, repeated in a voice broken by deep
emotion the words " whithersoever the name of our c Adonais'
travels there will yours also be found." But, as there has
already been occasion to remark, his expressions of as-
tonishment in his letter of acknowledgment to Mr. Forman
cannot be taken too literally. Essentially a man of
moods, he was ever swayed easily to this or that point
of outlook; hence the innumerable self-contradictions
one encounters in his statements, letters, and friends' re-
miniscences of his sayings and doings. He guessed, if
he did not wholly understand, the causes of the secret
grief of Keats, even before the last bitter days ; and a few
years later he heard every particular from Charles Brown.
Severn, in fact, was always "understanding for the first
time."

In the seventies Severn saw much of his eminent
American Mend, Mr. James T. Fields, when the latter
was in Borne, and heard from him frequently when he
. was at his home in Boston. Two letters from this valuedhow
